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From * Right and Wrong Giving.” 


When Margaret had been in her new 
home about six months, a manifest change 
had taken place in her personal appearance 
and manners; her food being now of a 
suitable character, her complexion had lost 
Its earthly hue and flabby texture, and was 
clear and fair; her eyes of light blue, had 
more expression in them, and her hair al- 
ways nicely brushed, was ofa soft shade of 
brown; and with remarkably fine teeth 
and trim figure, she was on the whole as 
nice-looking a child as you would wish to 
see. Her manners too had become gentle 
and pleasing, and a good-humored smile 


certain that you have benefitted Mar- 
A\ 





was always playing about her face. 

Just at this time, that beautiful little 
narrative, ‘* Irish Amy,” was published.— 
Iread it with great delight, and took it 
over to Mrs. Robinson. I was watching 
her experiment with great interest, for 
Margaret attended the Sabbath-school, and 
I was her teacher. I found that the his- 
tory of Amy produced quite a contrary ef- 
fect upon Mrs. Robinson’s mind from what 
I had anticipated. The reader of that 
charming volume will recollect that the 
forlorn, vicious child, is represented as be- 
coming, almost at once, gentle and truth- 
ful, when brought under good influences. 

“It is so different from my experience,” 
said Mrs. Robinson. ‘I am sure Marga- 
ret is far enough from being transformed 
in this way ; and I sometimes feel that in 
spite of all my watchfulness, she has not 
lost one of her bad habits.” 

**She has become an entirely different 
child,” I said, ‘in her looks and manners. 
I should never know her as the same wild- 
looking girl who used to be round the 
streets with a blanket over her head.” 

“© Yes, so far as looks and manners are 
concerned, she has improved, I admit; but 
these are of little consequence, and I really 
feel more and more discouraged about any 
thorough reformation in her moral charac- 
ter. I cannot see as she is one particle 
see truthful to-day, than when I first took 

er.” 

Mrs. Robinson's eyes had filled with 
tears, as she dwelt on the evil propensities 
of Margaret, and I longed to speak some 
word of encouragement to her sensitive 
and conscientious heart, but vould only 
say, 
“You have the satisfaction of feeling 


hat you have done your duty, and 
that is all that is required of yuu; re- 
sults are not ours, but God’s. ‘ She 
hath done what she could,’ is the high- 
est eulogium the Savior ever pronounc- 
ed on human effort; but I feel very 


garet more than you are aware of.— 
You remember the text your husband 
gave for your encouragement at first ; 
the bread cast upon the waters will be 
found. though not perhaps till after 
Nj many weary days; that promise im- 
ff plies waiting, as well as working.” 

: ‘So my husband says when I make 
my complaints to him; but he does 
' not see the daily and hourly faults of 
the child, as 1 am compelled to do; 
nor how they are influencing my chil- 
dren; that is another feature of the 
® case which distresses me.” 

= ‘Is she bad-tempered, or dishonest?” 
* I asked. 

‘Not bad-tempered, exactly; she 
is warm-hearted an@ affectionate ; 
these, I think, are redeeming traits in 
the Irish character; but she is im- 
pulsive and quick-tempered, often using 
very violent and impulsive language. You 
would laugh if I were to tell you the things 
which trouble me, they are so trifling in 
one sense, and yet so important in their 
influence on the children, and so indicative 
of wrong feeling, that I cannot help being 
distressed by them; for example, she 
drinks the baby’s milk, carries off cake 
from the china closet, and gives to the 
children, trying to make them conceal it 
from me, and an endless variety of such 
little pilfering acts. I sometimes feel as if 
Alice and Harry would both be ruined by 
her.” 

‘“*T have no fears,” I replied, “ on their 
account, so long as they have such a loving, 
praying, anxious mother. On the other 
hand, I have no doubt their love of good, 
and hatred of evil, will be vastly strength- 
ened by seeing the trouble Margaret’s 
fault gives you; very possibly in after years 
you will find that the tears they saw you 
shed over her sins, have never been forgot- 
ten, and that they gave them a more power- 
fu! and abiding impression of the evil na- 
ture of sin, than anything else. Such in- 
cidents become daguerreotyped upon the 
memory, and have a far deeper influence 
upon young hearts than mere words.” 

** But then, you don’t know how readily 
children catch everything that is bad; 
Margaret had not been in the house a week, 
before I heard Harry say, ‘ By Jasus!’— 
Margaret never utters such words in my 
bearing, but the children are no restraint 
upon her. I reproved Harry so severely 
for it, that I don’t believe he has ever said 
it again.” 

I could’nt help considering Mrs. Robin- 
son’s fears a little exaggerated by her soli- 
citude, and I felt little dread of her sweet 
Harry’s becoming either coarse or wicked, 
when under her gentle rule. 

“* Margaret’s sins are not all of so trifl- 
ing acharacter,” continued Mrs Robinson. 
“It was only yesterday Miss Hill, her 
teacher, brought me my little pearl-handl- 
ed penknife, saying that she took it from 
Margaret, who when questioned about it, 
told her that I gave her permission to car- 
ry it to school,—which was utterly false. 
Mr. Robinson punished her severely for 
this; for he had told her he must, if he 
detected her in taking anything again.— 
To-day I have not allowed her to mingle 
with the children, which I think she feels 
more than anything. It seems cruel; but 


and gentleness, till I feel as if something 
more severe must be tried. I want her to 
feel degraded by her sinful conduct, and 
that she is unfit to associate with truthful, 
honest children ; not because I lie to see 
her suffer, but I hope that in this way the 
impression that it is evil and wrong to de 
ceive, may be so deepened as to become 
permanent.” 

** Does she seem penitent ?” I inquired. 
‘* Yes; she alweys does when punished, 
and weeps so bitterly, and protests she will 
never do so again, so earnestly, that I am 
greatly puzzled. I am at times half in- 
clined to think her penitence is.all acting.” 

** And yet,” I said, ** how often do grown 
persons, with stronger wills and greater 
light than she has, resolve against some sin, 
sincerely, and then goand commit the self- 
same sin over again! And our heavenly 
Father forbears, and forgives, and loves us 
still, and allows us to try again to obey 
and serve him.” 

* Yes, itis so; and I will admit that 
my experience with Murgaret has taught 
me one good lesson. It has led me to 
understand the extent of God’s forgiving 
love to sinners more thoroughly than be- 
fore. I know I am not patient and forbear- 
ing, as I should be, but I do try to im- 
prove her. You can have no idea,” added 
she, bursting into tears, ‘‘ how much I have 
become attached to this child; how much 
I feel as if she must be made better.” 

* And do you think, my dear friend, 
that all these tears and prayers and efforts 
will be thrownaway? Never! God, who 
put it into your heart to love this little 
outcast so tenderly, will give you the re- 
ward. He loves her, too, and hears your 
prayers. And just think,” I added, “* what 
she would have become, if you had left her 
to the influences of that wretched home !— 
If under the restraints of your household, 
she is what you describe, what must she 
have been there?” 

** Yes, I have thought of that. I have 
never regretted taking her; and I will still 
keep on doing as well as I know how.— 
But I am more than ever convinced of the 
insufficiency of all human aid to change the 
will and disposition. It must be done by 
God himself.” 











DISCUVERIES IN JERUSALEM. 


The following notes on ancient quarries 
in Jerusalem, have been placed, says the 
Hartford Times, at the service of our read- 
ers, through a friend. They were made by 
a Scotch gentleman, Mr. Douglas: 

‘“‘During a visit to Jerusalem in the 
spring of 1855, I became acquainted with 
a very intelligent Hebrew, who informed 
me that there were extensive quarries be- 
neath the city, and that there was undoubt- 
ed evidence that from these quarries the 
stones employed in the building and the 
rebuilding of the Temple were obtained.— 
He told me that these excavations were ac- 
cessible through a sma}l opening under the 
north wall of the city,—that he had de- 
scended some time before with two English 
gentlemen, and had spent with them seve- 
ral hours in exploring the excavations, 
which were sufficiently extensive to have 
furnished stones enough, not only for the 
construction of the Temple, but for the 
whole of Jerudalem, the walls included.— 
He expressed his readiness to accompany 
me, but propused to go after dark, as he 
feared the Turkish guards might fire upon 











I have tried to win her to goodness by love 


or maltreat us, if they detected us. As 
our party comprised two ladies and my two 





sons, all equally desirous with myself to 
se: these excavations, as the gates of the 
city were closed} at sunset—and as there 
were no houses outside the walls—I would 
not listen to the proposal to spend the 
night in the open air, unless upon nial I 
found we couldj-do no better. We ac- 
cordingly went to examine the situation 
and size of the opening. We found it 
about 150 yards to the eastward of the Da- 
mascus Gate. It seemed like the burrow 
of some wild animal; there was no rubbish 
above the opening, but some tall grass and 
weeds. Persons entering might be observ- 
ed by the guard; but this did not seem 
very likely, as the soldiers generally re- 
mained within the gate, and only very rare- 
ly one sauntered outside. We accordingly 
decided tu make che attempted by daylight, 
fully satisfied that, even if observed, we 
should only be rudely driven away. The 
next morning, therefore, we left the city as 
soon as the gates were opened. One of 
the party got into the hole, but rcturned, 
saying it would be necessary to get in feet 
foremost as there was a perpendicular de- 
scent of six or seven feet at the inner open- 
ing. He went back again with the lights ; 
I followed. The ladies were got through 
with a considerable difficulty. When fair- 
ly inside, we found ourselves in an im- 
mense vault, and standing upon the top of 
a pile which was very evidently formed by 
the accumulation of the minute particles 
from the final dressing of the blocks of 
stone. On descending this pile we enter- 
ed, through alarge arch, in:o another vault, 
equally vast, and separated from the first 
by enormous pillars. This vault, or quarry, 
led, by a gradual descent, into another, 
and another, each separated from the other 
by massive stony partitions, which had 
been left to give additional strength to the 
vaulted roofs. In some of the quarries the 
blocks of stone which had been quarried 
out lay partially dressed; in some the 
blocks were still attached to the rock; in 
some the workmen had just commenced 
chiselling, and in some the architect's line 
was distinct on the smooth face of the wall 
of the quarry. The mode in which the 
blocks were. got out was similar to that 
used by the ancient Egyptians, as seen in 
the sandstone quarries at Hagar Tilsilis, 
and in the granite quarries at Syene. 

The architect first drew the outline of 
the blocks on the face of the quarry; the 
workmen then chiselled them out in their 
whole thickness, separating them entirely 
from each other, and leaving them attached 
by their backs only to the solid wall. They 
were then detached by cutting a passage 
behind them, which, while it separated the 
blocks, left them roughly dressed, and left 
the wall prepared for further operations.— 
We remarked the similarity between the 
stones chiselled out in these quarries and 
the few blocks of stone built into the south- 
east corner of the wall of Jerusalem, which 
are so remarkable for their sizé, their wea- 
ther worn appearance, and the peculiar. 
ornamentation of their edges. 

We spent between 2 and 3 hours in these 
quarries. Our examinations were, how- 
ever, chiefly on the side towards the Valley. 
of Jehosaphat. Our guide stated, that: 
more to the westward was a quarry of the 
peculiar reddish marble so commonly used 
as a pavement in the streets of Jerusalem. 
From the place where we entered the de- 
scent was gradual; between some of the 
quaries, however, there were broad flights 
of steps, cut out of solid rock. I had no 
means of judging of the distance between 
the roofs of the vaults and the streets of 
the city, except that from the descent the 
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thickness must be enormous. The size 
and extent of these excavations fully bore 
out the opinion that they had yielded 
stones enough to build not only the Tem- 
ple, but the whole of Jerusalem. 

The situation of these quarries, the mode 
by which the stones were got out, and the 
evidence that the stones were fully prepar- 
ed and dressed before being removed, may 
possibly throw light upon the verses of 
Scripture in which it is said—2d Chroni- 
cles, 11: 18—And he (Solomon) set three 
score and ten thousand of them to be bear- 
ers of burden, and four score thousand to 
be hewers in the mountains, and three 
thousand and six hundred overseers to set 
the people to work. And again—1st Kings, 
vi: 7—And the house when it was build- 
ing, was built of stone made ready before 
it was brought thither: so that there was 
neither hammer nor axe nor any tool of 
iron heard in the house while it was build- 
ing. 

In one of these quarries there wasa 
spring of water. A recess in the rock and 
a shallow trough had been cut for its re- 
ception. The water was soft and clear but 
somewhat unpleasant to the taste. The 
expenditure of our candles hastened our 
departure. We got out as we got in un- 
observed. I had not another opportunity 
of visiting these quarries; but left Jerusa- 
lem in hopes that one more enterprising 
and more able would explore and give a 
more detailed accurate account of these ex- 
cavations which to me seemed so abound- 
ing in interest.” 
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ORIGINAL. 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—11. 
ANN ELLIOT. 


Ann Elliot, the wife of Lewis Morris, 
was born at Accabec, S. C. She was pa- 
triotic almost from her birth, drinking in 
with avidity all that was said with regard 
to her country and the patriots who were 
struggling so hard to forward its best inte- 
rests. While Charleston was occupied by 
the British, she wore upon all occasions a 
bonnet decorated with thirteen small 
plumes, as an evidence of her attachment 
to republican principles. She was called 
the ** beautiful rebel,’”’ on account of her 
patriotic spirit. Kosciusko was her ad- 
mirer and correspondent. An English 
officer, the son of a noble family, who was 
billeted upon her mother, became greatly 
enamored of her charms, and urged one of 
her most intimate female friends to inter- 
cede in his behalf; and even offered if she 
would favor his suit, to join the Americans. 
Miss Eiliot requested her friend to say in 
reply, *“* that to her former want of esteem, 
was now added scorn for a man capable of 
betraying his sovereign for selfish interest.” 
She had previous to this declined the pre- 
sent of an elegant English saddle horse of 
which he wished her acceptance. She de- 
clined attending church, as she had been 
accustomed, in Charleston, while prayers 
were offered there for the success of the 
British, preferring to join in the services 
read at her mother’s house, where peti- 
tions were put up for the downfall of the 
invaders. 

Once when Colonel Morris, to whom she 
was then engaged, was on a visit to her at 
Accabec, the attention of the family was 
drawn to the windows by an unusual noise, 
and they perceived that the house was sur- 
rounded by Black Dragoons, in search of 
the young officer, who had no time to es- 
cape. Ann went forward and opening one 
of the windows demanded what they want- 
ed. ‘*We want that ——— rebel,” was 
the reply. ‘*Go and look for him in the 
American army,” was the reply of the 
young girl. ‘* How dare you disturb a fa- 
mily under the protection of both armies >” 
Her resolution and apparent calmness con- 
quered, and the enemy departed without 
farther molestation of her family and 
friends. 

Colonel and Mrs. Morris owned among 
their other possessions, a cotton plantation 
on the Edisto river, about four miles from 
Charleston called the round O. They had 
also a residence upon Sullivan’s Island.— 
These were both always the seats of hospi- 
tality, and no one ever went unrefreshed 
away from them. In September of one year 
there was a very severe gale, and many of 
the houses were thrown down. The house 





of Col. Morris, which stood on a narrow 
part of the Island, was undermined by the 
advance of the tide. The family had bare 

ly time to escape to a neighbor’s when th> 
house fell, overthrown by the assault of 
both wind and waves. 

Mrs. Lewis Morris was one of the belles 
who attended the levees of our first Presi- 
dent, and she was greatly admired for her 
beauty of person and character, also for her 
cultivated and richly stored mind. 

Her residence during her later years was 
at Morrisania. She died in New York, 
April 29, 1848, aged eighty-six years. 

EsTELLE. 





Narrative. 
WHAT ONE LIE DID. 


It wasa winter’s twilight. Shadows 
moved abcut the room with noiseless feet, 
while the ruddy light flickered pleasantly 
between the ancient andirons. A venera- 
ble lady, whose hair old Time had silvered, 
but whose heart he had left fresh and 
young, sat musing in an arm-chair, drawn 
up closely by the fire-side. Suddenly the 
door opened, and fairy footsteps bounded 
to her side. 

‘ Well, Bessie,’ said the old lady, laying 
her hands lovingly on the child’s sunny 
ringlets, ‘have you had a good slide?’ 

* Beautiful, aunt Ruth, and now won’t 
you tell me one of your nice stories > 

Bessie was an only child. Her mother 
had recently gone to the better land, and 
she had come to visit her aunt, of whose 
heart she at once took possession by her 
winning ways and her affectionate dispo- 
sition. But aunt Ruth’s eyes were of the 
clear sort, and she soon discovered that 
Bessie was not only unscrupulous as to the 
truth, but that she displayed little sensi- 
tiveness when detected in a falsehood.— 
Now, if there was any one trait for which 
aunt Ruth was particularly distinguished, 
it was her unswerving rectitude; if there 
was any one thing that annoyed her more 
than all others, it was aught that came 
under the category of falsities. It was the 
language of her heart, ‘ A liar shall not 
stand in my sight.’ She determined, with 
the help of God, to root out from her dar- 
ling’s character the noxious weed whatever 
effort it might cost her. Of this she had 
been musing, and her resolve was formed. 

‘Get your cricket, dear, and come close 
beside me;’ and in a moment the child’s 
blue eyes were upturned to hers. 

*I am old now, Bessie,’ and she tender- 
ly stroked that fair brow, ‘and my memory 
is failing. But I can recall the time when 
I was a little dancing, sunny-haired girl 
like you. You open your eyes wondering- 
ly, but, if your life is spared, before you 
know it, child, you will be an old lady like 
aunt Ruth. 

‘In those days, I was in a spelling class 
at school with a little girl named Amy, a 
sweet tempered, sensitive child, and a very 
good scholar. She seemed disposed to 
cling to me, and I could not well resist her 
timid advances. Yet [ did not quite like 
her, because she often went above me in 
the class, when, but for her, I should 
have stood at the head. Poor Amy could 
not account for my occasional coolness, for 
I was too proud to let her know the rea- 
son. I had been a truthful child, Bessie, 
but envy tempted me, and I yielded. I 
sometimes tried to prejudice the other girls 
against Amy, and this was the beginning 
of my deceit. She was too diffident to 
defend herself, and so | usually carried my 
point. 

* One day our teacher gave out to us the 
word, Believe. In her usual low voice 
Amy spelt, ** b-e-l-i-e-v-e, believe.” Her 
teacher, misunderstanding her, said quick- 
ly, “* Wrong —the next,” but turning to her 
again, asked, ““Did you not spell it 
l-e-i-v-e 2”” ** No, ma’am, I said /-i-e-v-e.”’ 
Miss R——, still in doubt, looking at me 
inquired, “ You heard, Ruth ; how was it?” 
A wicked thought occurred to me—to dis- 
grace her and raise myself. Deliberately 
I uttered a gross falsehood, ‘‘ Amy said 
l-e-i-v-e.” The teacher turned towards 
her, but confounded by my accusation, she 
was silent, while her flushed face and 
streaming eyes gave her the, appearance of 
guilt. ‘ Amy,” said her teacher, sternly, 
“I did not expect a lie from you. Go now 
to the foot of the class, and remember to 
remain after school.” 

‘I hac triumphed, Bessie; Amy was 














disgraced, and I stood proudly at the head 
of my class, but 1 was not happy. 

* When school was dismissed, I pretend- 
ed to have lost something, and lingered in 
the hall, I heard the teacher say, 

*** Amy come here,” and then I caught 
the light footsteps of the gentle child. 

-*** How could you tell that lie?” 

** Miss R , I did not tell a lie,” 
but even as she denied it, I could see 
through the key-hole that in her grief at 
the charge, and her dread of punishment, 
she stood trembling like a culprit. 

** Hold out your hand.” 

* There I stood as if spell-bound. Stroke 
after stroke of the hard ferule I heard fall 
upon the small white band of the innocent 
child. You may well hide your face from 
me, Bessie. O, why did I not speak ?— 
Every stroke went to my heart, but I would 
not confess my sin, and so | stole softly 
from the door. As 1 lingered on the way, 
Amy walked slowly along, with her books 
in one hand, while with the other she kept 
wiping away the tears, which would not 
cease to flow. Her sobs, seeming to come 
from a breaking heart, sank deep into my 
own. As she walked weepingly on, her 
foot stumbled, she fell, and her books were 
scattered onthe floor. 1 picked them up 
and handed them to her. Turning towards 
me her soft blue eyes, swimming in tears, 
in the sweetest tones she said, 

** Thank you, Ruth.” 

‘It made my guilty heart beat faster, 
but I would not speak ; so we went on si- 
lently together. 

‘When I reached home, “ what is the 
use,” said I to myself; ‘‘ nobody knows it, 
and why should I beso miserablz?” I re- 
solved to throw off the hated burden, and 
going into the pleasant parlor, I laughed 
and talked as if nothing were the matter. 
But the load on my poor heart only grew 
the heavier. 1 needed no one, Bessie, to 
tell me the wages of sin. The eye of God 
seemed peor 2 me. But the worse I 
felt, the gayer I seemed, and more than 
once I was checked from my boisterous 
mirth, while tears were struggling to es- 
cape. 

** At length I wenttomy room. I could 
not pray, and so, hurrying to bed, I reso- 
lutely shut my eyes. But sleep would not 
come to me. The ticking of the old clock 
in the hall seemed every moment to grow 
louder, as if reproaching me, and when it 
slowly told the hour of night, it smote upon 
my ear like aknell. Iturned and turned 
on my little pillow, but it was filled with 
thorns. Those sweet blue eyes, swimming 
in tears, were ever before me ; the repeat- 
ed strokes of the hard ferule kept sounding 
in my ears. At length, unable to endure 
it longer, I left my bed and sat down by 
the window. The noble elms stood peace- 
fully in the moonlight, the penciled sha- 
dow of their spreading branches lay tremu- 
lously on the ground. The white fence, 
the gravelled walks, the perfect quietness 
in which everything was wrapped, seemed 
to mock my restlessness, while the solemn 
midnight sky filled me with an awe I never 
felt before. Ah! Bessie, a reproving con- 
science and an angry God are too hard for 
a child to wrestle with ! 

* As I turned from the window, my eyes 
rested on the snow-white coverlet of my 
little bed, a birth-day gift from my angel- 
mother. All her patient kindness rushed 
upon my mind. I felt her dying hand 
upon my head. I listened once more to 
the fluttering voice as she fervently be- 
sought the blessing of Heaven upon her 
first-born. ‘O, make her a truthful, holy 
child !” I tried to banish from my thoughts 
this last petition of my dying mother; but 
the more resolute was my purpose, the 
more distinctly did those pleading tones 
fall upon my heart, till, bowing upon the 
window, I wept convulsively. But tears, 
Bessie, could give me no relief. 

‘My agony becrme every moment more 
intense, till, at length, I rushed almost in 
terror to my father’s bedside. ‘* Father! 
father!’ but I could say no more. Ten- 
derly putting his arm around me, he laid 
my throbbing head upon his bosom; and 
there he gently soothed me, till I could su 
far control the torrent as to explain its 
cause. Then, how fervently did he plead 
with Heaven that his sinning child might 
be forgiven! 

*“ Dear father, will you go with me to- 
night to see poor Amy ?” 

‘To-morrow morning, my child !” 

‘Delay was torture; but, striving to 





suppress my disappointment, I received my 
father’s kiss, and went back to my room 
But slumber stifl fled from my weary eye- 
lids. My longing to beg Amy’s forgive. 
ness amounted to frenzy ; and, after watch. 
ing for the morning what seemed to me 
hours, my anguish became so intolerable 
that I fled once more to my father, and, 
with tears streaming down my cheeks, | 
knelt by his side, beseeching him to go 
with me to Amy that minute ; adding ina 
whisper, ‘‘ She may die before she has for. 
given me.” He laid his hand upon my 
burning cheek, and after a moment's 
thought, replied, 

*** T will go with you, my child.” 

‘In a few minutes we were on our 
way. As we approached Mr. Sinclair's 
cottage, we perceived lights hurrying from 
one room to another. Shuddering with an 
undefinable dread, I drew closer to my fa- 
ther. He softly opened the gate, and si- 
lently we passed throngh it. The doctor, 
who was just leaving the door, seemed 
greatly surprised to meet us there at that 
hour. Words cannot describe my feelings, 
when, in answer to my father’s inquiries, 
he told us that Amy was sick with a brain 
fever, 

‘** Her mother tells me,” he continued, 
** that she has not been well for some days, 
but that she was unwilling to remain from 
school. She came home yesterday after- 
noon, it seems, very unlike herself. She 
took no supper, but sat at the table mute, 
as if stupified with grief. Her mother tried 
every way to draw from her the cause of 
her sorrow ; butin vain. She went to bed 
with the same heart-broken appearance, 
and in less than an hour I was summoned. 
In her delirium she has been calling upon 
you, dear Ruth, beseeching you, with the 
a mournful earnestness, to pity and save 

er.” 

‘ Bessie, may you never know how his 
words pierced my heart! 

* My earnest pleas to see Amy just one 
minute prevailed with her widowed mother. 
Kindly taking my hand,—the murderer's 
—she led me to the sick chamber. As I 
looked on the sweet sufferer, all hope de- 
serted me. The shadows of death were 
already on her forehead, and in her large 
blue eyes. Kneeling by her bed, in 
whispered words my heart pleaded, O, so 
earnestly! for forgiveness. But, when I 
looked entreatingly towards her, in her 
delirious gaze there was no recognition.— 
No, Bessie! I never was to be comforted 
by the assurance of her pardon. 

* When I next saw Amy, she was asleep. 
The bright flush had faded from her cheek, 
whose marble paleness was shaded by her 
long eyelashes. Delirium had ceased, and 
her aching heart was still. That small 
white hand, which had been held out 
tremblingly to receive the blows of the 
harsh ferule, now lay lovingly folded with- 
in the other. Never again would tears 
flow from those gentle eyes, nor that bosom 
heave with sorrow. That sleep was the 
sleep of death ! 

* My grief was wilder if not deeper than 
that mother’s of whose last treasure I had 
| robbed her. She forgave me; but I could 
not forgive myself. What a long, long 
| winter followed. My sufferings threw me 
into a fever, and in my delirium I called 
continually upon Amy. But God listened 
to the prayers of my dear father, and raised 
! me from this sickness. And when the 
| light footsteps of Spring were seen upon 
i the green earth, and early flowers were 
springing up around the grave of Amy, for 
the first time I was allowed to visit it. 

‘My head swam as I read, lettered so 
carefully on the white tablet : 

“AMY SINCLAIR, 
FELL ASLEEP SEPTEMBER THIRD.” 


* Beside that fresh turf I knelt down, and 
offered, as I trust, the prayer of faith. I 
was there relieved, and strengthened too, 
Bessie,’ said aunt Ruth, as she laid her 
hand tenderly upon that young head bow- 
ed down upon her lap. Poor Bessie’s 
tears had long been flowing, and now her 
griefseemed uncontrollable. Nor did her 
aunt attempt consolation; for she hoped 
there was a healing in that sorrow. 

‘Pray for me!’ whispered Bessie, as at 
length, looking up through her tears, she 
flung her arms about her aunt; and from 
a fall heart aunt Rath poured out her pe- 
titions in behalf of the weeping child. 

That scene was never forgotten by Bes- 
sie; for,in that dim hour from the depths 
of Ker repentant tears, a light dawned apon 
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her brighter than the morning. And, al- 
thovgh it had cost aunt Ruth nota little to 
call up this dark shaflow from the past, yet 
she felt repaid a thousand-fold for her sa- 
crince. For that sweet young face, lovely 
as a May morning, but whose beauty had 
been often marred by the workings of de- 
ceit and falsehood, grew radiant in the 
clear tight of that truthful purpose which 
was then born in her soul. 
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ORIGINAL. 


NELLIE’S DOLL. 


«J wonder what is in my stocking,” ex- 
claimed Nellie Evans, as she jumped out 
of bed on & cold New Year's morning, and 
seizing hold of it commenced pulling out 
one by one the articles which it contained. 
«Q, aunt Lina,” continued the little girl, 
“ what a beautiful doll! where did it come 
from?” Letting all her other gifts fall to 
the floor, she danced about the room in an 
ecstacy of delight. 

In the meantime, Nellie’s only sister, 
about three years younger, was busily en- 
gaged in inspecting the contents of her own 
little stocking, and letting fall various ex- 
pressions of pleasure, intermixed with 
“ohs” and “ahs,” in almost every tone 
of voice imaginable. Nellie’s doll had ex- 
cited her curiosity, and for several seconds 
she was occupied in diving for a similar 
treasure. But there was none to be found, 
and a feeling of envy came over the heart 
of the child. 

Slowly gathering up the little toys which 
had been contributed by kind friends, little 
Amy went with her sister to exhibit them 
toaunt Lina, and the other members of 
the family. But that beautifully dressed 
doll in Nellie’s arms, spoiled her pleasure, 
and made her very unhappy. Some time 
during the day, the coll was laid down for 
a few moments, and Amy, watching her 
opportunity, seized it and carried it to the 
back door ofthe dwelling. There was one 
spot in the back yard which was quite 
muddy, and without stopping to think 
whether she was doing right or not, she 
threw the unfortunate doll into the very 
midst of it. Although this little girl was 
then quite young, not more than four or 
five years of age, yet this act showed that 
she possessed an envious and selfish dispo- 
sition, which if not corrected, would render 
her miserable for life. Nellie was very 
much vexed with her sister for this naughty 
act, and aunt Lina’s sorrowful countenance 
followed her wherever she went. 

Little Amy was both envivue and selfish. 
She was envious because the wished for 
the doll which had been given to her sister, 
and selfish because she would rather that 
it would have been given to herself. We 
all by nature possess the same bad traits of 
character which this little girl displayed, 
and nothing but the grace of God can aid 
win overcoming them. No power but 
bis can wholly root them out from our 
hearts, and give us those pure and holy 
feelings which actuate every true Christian 
spirit. Envy and selfishness are two great 
evils, and I hope if any of my little readers 
ever feel disposed to covet anything be- 
longing to their playmates, they will think 
ofthe last of God’s ten commandments, 
which may be found in the seventeenth 
verse of the twentieth chapter of Exodus. 
Look it out, little reader, and see what God 
says about covetousness, and what his com- 
mandment is respecting it. There is a 
great deal contained in that one little verse, 
ind every person should be made acquaint- 
ed with it, and always endeavor not to 
break God’s holy laws. His displeasure 
thould be very much dreaded, but his kind 
ind approving countenance should be 
sought for by all. 

Itis now many years since Amy Evans 
destroyed Nellie’s doil, but the incident 
till remains fresh in her memory, and she 
vill probably never forget the envicus and 
tlfish motives which prompted her to this 
wokind act. EmMiz. 





THE CARPET SOILED. 


Father. Some person has dirted this 
+ carpet. Do you not think it 


Chicd. What carpet? Ido not see any. 
- The great white covering of snow, 
that God has spread over the earth. It is | 





better for the fields and pastures to be cov- 


ered in cold weather. The* roots of the 
grass and other plants are kept warmer by 
it than if exposed to the cold winds and 
night air. So they will flourish better when 
winter is gone. 

C. Iremember you said in summer 
that the earth was covered with a rich car- 
pet. You called the green grass a carpet, 
and showed me how it was adorned here 
and there with beautiful flowers. 

F. Yes, that was a carpet. That was 
best for the warm season, but in winter we 
have one of another kind, better fitted for 
the season. 

C. But did you say some person had 
dirtied it? 

F. Certainly, see there. 

C. O, he spit on it while chewing to- 
bacco, did’nt he? 

F. Adirty business. He would not 
do so in a house on a good carpet. One 
ought not to do so on nature’s great, nice, 
clean carpet. I hope, my child, you will 
never use that filthy, poisonous weed, cal- 
led tobacco. There are but few cases in 
which it does good. It is expensive, inju- 
rious to the health, and withal attended 
with a great deal that is uncleanly. J. F. 


| Myrtle. 


HOW A BOY JUDGED A PREACHER. 

‘Mother, mother; I love our minister. 
I mean the one that preached for us to-day. 
I like him better than that yoyng man who 
preached for us last summer.’ 

‘Why, my son! Why do you speak so 
about the ministers? Little boys like you 
should not have their likes and dislikes, 
nor should they express their opinions as 
freely as you do.’ 

‘Dear mother, I did not mean to be 
wicked in speaking about the ministers. I 
cannot help loving the one, and | feel 
quite afraid of the other.’ 

* My son, explain yourself. What have 
you seen in our present minister which 
makes you love him so much?” 

‘ O, mother, you remember poor William 
Wilson’s son, the boy I persuaded to go to 
Sabbath school last summer ?” 

* Yes, I remember.’ 

‘ Well, last Sabbath, when meeting was 
done, and the minister was coming down 
the steps with all the people; and don’t 
you think, he left the company of that 
rich lady and gentleman from Boston, and 
came directly over to James Wilson, and 
put his hand on his head, and called him 
a fine fellow, and told him to come to his 
house and get a: new coat and a pair of 
shoes, because it was cold winter weather. 
I tell you, mother, it is not every minister 
that will do that; many of them seem to 
feel too proud to speak to a poor ragged 
boy. Mother, I hope you won't be angry 
with me, but I must say if you will have 
that minister, I will love him, and teach 
all the boys to love him too. I think he 
would be a good children’s minister.’ 

The above, without alteration, is the 
snbstauce of a conversation between a mo- 
ther and a son, as given to me by the fath- 
er, who overheard it all.—[S. S. Adv. 











Parental. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


‘What a pleasant time we had at our 
house last Thanksgiving,’ said Charley 
Jones to Frank Walker. 

* Well,’ said Frank, ‘I reckon we had a 
good time too. We had two turkies, a 
goose, a pair of ducks, stewed oysters, two 
kinds of pudding, three kinds of pie, and I 
don’t know how many sorts of cake, be- 
sides oranges, nuts, figs, raisins, and con- 
fectionary in the evening.’ 

‘Oh! Frank,’ said Charley, ‘I did not 
mean that.’ 

* Well, what did you mean ?’ 

‘I meant we had a pleasant time with 
grandfather, and uncle William and aunt 
Susan, and little cousin Alice. We had 
enough good things to eat, though we 
did’nt have a tenth part as much as you. 
We had only one turkey, a pair of chick- 
ens and a pudding, and half of these we 
sent to old Chloe, the black woman that 
goes out washing, and to poor widow 
Simpson that lives down on the wharf.— 
We went to church in the morning, mother 
and all—for she had got the dinner cooked, 
and every thing ready before service time, 
and left it where it would keep warm till 
we returned. After dinner, we had a nice 
game of romps, and then music; and it 














makes me laugh now to think how funny 
grandpa looked as he sung the old tunes 
that he used to sing when he was young, 
looking so happy, the tears rolling down 
his cheeks, singing and laughing and cry- 
ing all at once. After a while we walked 
out for fresh air, to the top of the hill, and 
as we came home we stopped in to see wi- 
dow Simpson ; her husband, you know, 
was lost at sea last summer. After chat- 
ting pleasantly a few minutes, we left her 
looking a good deal happier than when we 
went in, and just as we were going out of 
the door, I saw father slip a gold dollar 
into her little boy’s hand. At tea time 
grandpa amused us with some funny stories 
about things that happened a good while 
ago, and father read two anecdotes about 
Thanksgiving that made us all laugh, and 
then we had a nice frolic with sissy and 
little cousin and grandpa and Tray. Oh! 
you ought to have seen Tray sit up and 
hold up his paws for toast! In the even- 
ing, Mr. Edwards came in for an hour, and 
gave us some splendid music on the piano, 
and after that, we sung one or two of the 
old tunes, and grandpa prayed, and we 
children went to bed, tired, but very hap- 


y: 

* Well, Charley,’ said Frank, ‘I think 
you had the best time after all. To tell 
the truth, sister Mary and I eat so much 
dinner that we had a dreadful headache all 
the afternoon, and Mary had to go to bed 
sick before dark. Mother was so tired 
getting things ready that she did’nt enjoy 
anything, and father smoked after dinner 
till he went to sleep in his chair.’ 

How many among our young readers 
spent a really happy day last Thanksgiv- 
ing? How many parents are there who 
teach their children the true idea of this 
time-honored festival? and that Thanks- 
giving and gluttony are not synonymous? 

Reaper. | A. B. K 
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DEATH OF A LITTLE SWEARER. 


Startled as you may be, children, at the 
heading of this article, such were the facts ; 
and the actor, too, a child under six years 
of age. He had learned to swear by the 
eaample set him by a wicked father, and 
during his sickness, and even up to his 
latest breath, he would utter the most 
blasphemous oaths possible to come forth 
from any human being; and the worst of 
all was, that his curses were pronounced 
against his father and mother, and continu- 
ed so until his breath left his body. 

How horrible such a death, and what a 
fearful account will the father have to give 
to God in the day of judgment, who has 
commanded parents to train up their chil- 
dren in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. The mother of the child was pious, 
and had it not been for the evil influence 
of the father, he would have died a very 
different death. This same father has re- 
cently, and since the death of the child, 
passed through a revival of religion, and at 
times been deeply convicted, as he has 
often been before, yet his stubborn heart 
will not bow to the requirements of the 
Gospel. The providences of God have 
many times pointed him to the Savior, yet 
he remains a great sinner, and I fear, will, 
until the day of his death. 

Children, how thankful ought you to be, 
that you have parents that will train you 
up in the way you should go.— [ Instructor. 

PT 





THE LITTLE FISH STORY. 


When I was a little boy I was very fond 
of fishing. My father lived near a river, 
and I was often able to indulge in my fa- 
vorite amusement. But the most harmless 
sports, you must know, may be followed at 
the wrong time or in the wrong place, or 
to great excess, and thus be very wicked. 
If you will read on I will make a sort of 
confession, and then, you will be able to 
tell whether fishing is always innocent. 

There was a grist mill only a few rods 
from my father’s house, and a few feet from 
the mill down the river a Woolen Factory. 
Between the two there was a damp and 
gloomy place, almost out of sight. When 
the mill was going the water ran out there 
very swiftly and passed under the Factory. 
Over this water, and six or eight feet above 
it, there was a wet, slippery plank, which 
led to a foot-bridge that crossed the river. 
When the mill wheels were not going, the 


water under the plank was still, and looked 
deep and dark. I oftenluoked down there 
and wondered if it would not be a good 
place to fish. It was usually on the Sab- 
bath that my curiosity was most excited ; 
for on other days the wheels were going, 
and then the water ran so swiftly that I 
knew my hook would not sink init. My 
line was ready, and at any time, in two 
minutes, I could have made a trial and 
found out whether it was a good place to 
fish or not. But I knew it would be wrong 
to fish on the Sabbath. Then what would 
people have thought of me if they had hap- 
pened to see me fishing on that day. They 
would have called me a Sabbath-breaker, 
and classed me among the bad boys. Sol 
withstood the temptation manfully for a 
long while. But I did not stop walking 
out there on the Sabbath, and looking down 
to the dark hole, and thinking about it af- 
terwards. 

One day I happened to see a skein of my 
mother’s brown thread hanging on a nail, 
all cut ready foruse. And without think- 
ing much about what I was doing, I pulled 
out three threads and tied them together, 
and then tied one end to a crooked pin.— 
With this concealed in my hand, I saunter- 
ed out back of the house where I knew 
there was a good place to find angle-worms. 
I looked around to see whether any body 
was looking at me, and then turned over a 
brick with my foot and picked up a little 
worm. Soon I was standing on the slip- 
pery plank and dropping my pin-hook into 
the water. Now, thought I, I shall soon 
know if this is a good place to fish. Di- 
rectly I had a bite, and I pulled up out of 
the water a fine little fish as much as six 
or eight inches long—but it slipped off the 
hook and disappeared instantly in the dark 
water. It was a mean little business, fish- 
ing with a pin-hook, and I believe I felt 
just then very mean. At all events, I 
threw away the pin and thread, and hasten- 
ed into the house and said nothing, but I 
thought of hardly anything else all that 
day but the little fish, and that good fish- 
ing place. I secretly resolved that I would 
watch for a chance to fish there with my 
hook and line. But I watched along time 
in vain, and began to wish it was right to 
fish on Sunday. At length the miller stop- 
ped the mill one day, while he went to din- 
ner. And I ran, got my line, and soon 
dropped its hook with a tempting bait on 
it into the dark water. I held the end of 
the line in my hand, and right away I had 
a bite. But it was no common bite—it was 
so hard and so sudden that it took the line 
out of my hand, and away it went hook 
and all. 

I felt very bad at losing my good line. I 
had been vexed a good deal about that hole 
after the discovery made on Sunday that it 
was a good place to fish. But now I had 
met with a great loss. I had only one other 
line, and that was not fit for my use. It. 
was a long and stout bass-line which an 
elder brother had given me, and had on it 
a large hook three or four inches long. I 
had never used it. But I resolved now I 
would try that. Two weeks passed before 
I got another opportunity. 1 then fasten- 
ed the end of the line to my arm, and 
wound it a great many times around my 
hand, so as to guard against losing it as I 
had the other. The hook had not been a 
great while in the water when I had a bite. 
I jerked, and fastened tbe hook in the fish’s 
mouth, but I did not get it out of the wa- 
ter the first pull. It wasa large silver eel, 
nearly three feet long, and very powerful. 
We were fastened together, and it was a 
hard struggle we had—the eel to keep in 
the water, and I to keep on the slippery 
plank and draw it out. I triumphed, but 
was afraid to touch the slimy worming 
creature. So I dragged it to the house and 
exhibited it, being not a little elated at my 
success, And now I have to tell the mar- 
velous part of my story. In the mouth of 
the eel I found my lost hook, all rusty, and 
around the eel’s head was wound the whole 
line, but so decayed that it was good for 
nothing. 

The rest of my story is soon told. My 
father was so prejudiced against eating eels 
that I threw mine away, and I afterwards 
found out that there was no more fish in 
that dark hole: for I tried it often with 
other and better lines. In fine, it was not 
a good place to fish, though it had looked 
so tempting on Sabbath. 

I have often told about the eel with two 





hooks in his mouth, but I never before told 
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about the little fish and the pin-hook.— 
Don’t you see how dangerous it is for chil- 
dren to let their idle curiosities lead th«m 
into places of etemptation? How easily I 
was overcome when the temptation came in 
a new form. Did’nt 1 know I was doing 
wrong when I was afraid somebody would 
see me pick up the worm? And do you 
think I would have gone on that slippery 
plank, in that dismal place, to fish even 
with a little thread on the Sabbath, if 1 had 
prayed in the morning, ‘‘ Help me, O God, 
to remember that thou dost tree me every- 
where?” What asad thing it would have 
been ifI had fallen off that plank when I 
was disobeying God! Too many persons 
are like the eel: they will not learn by one 
hard lesson to avoid temptation. Toey 
taste aguin and are ruined. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Torrington, Ct. Dec. 28, 1855. 
N. Willis Esq., Dear Sir.—Enclosed please 
find three dollars for three copies of the Youth’s 
Companion for the year 1856, which can truly 
be called a monitor. Certainly it isa very 
great help in moulding the youthful mind. 
Yours respectfully, F. P. Hunts. 


Hawkesbury, Canada, Jan. 14, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir—Having been a sub- | 
scriber for the Youth’s Companion till 1t has 
become like the face of a familiar friend, I feel 
quite lost without it, and therefore enclose the 
dollar for its continuance. 
Respectfully yours, Exvira C. Hersey. 


Griggsville, Pike Co. Ill., Dec. 29, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir—Enclosed please find 
one dollar to pay for the Youth’s Companion, 
the best little paper in the land. Please direct 
it to Puineas W. Fouuer. 











Youth's Companion. 
BOSTON, NOV. 13, 1856. 
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[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
CRUELTY 0 ANIMALS. 

Iam going to relate to you, my little friends, 
an instance of cruelty to an animal, which came 
to my knowledge some time since, which made 
me feel very sad indeed. I cannot believe 
that one of my readers would have been guilty 
of anything of the kind; and I could scarcely 
have believed it possible that any child could 
be so cruel, had [ not witnessed it with my own 
eyes. 

Some persons believe that the lower animals 
do not. suffer so much from injuries of the body 
as human beings; whether this is true or not I 
cannot say, but the following true story will 
convince you that they can and do suffer great 
pain when injured. 

One lovely day in the fall of 18—, I was 
walking in a retired street in a neighboring 
town, admiring the glowing and gorgeous tints 
of the autumnal foliage, and feeling in that 
state of almost perfect content which we some- 
times feel on those lovely Indian summer days, 
when my attention was aroused by hearing loud 
shouts and laughter, and as [ came nearer, I 
heard one little boy say, “ Chase him, now hit 
him! There Bill, you pen him up ; now John 
catch him, he can’t get any farther, that stone 
has upset him; now we’llhave him!’ Another 
boy said, * Oh, don’t hurt him, he’s so pretty ; 
see what a beautiful tail he has, and what 
bright eyes. Oh don’t hit him, John.” I was 
glad, you may be sure, to find that one of those 
boys, at least, had some humanity, and I deter- 
mined to purchase the freedom of the captive, 
if my means would accomplish it. 

Well, little readers, | came up, and what do 
you think had occasioned all this commotion ? 
Will you guess, or shall 1 tell you? I will tell 
you, for probably you could not guess right.— 
It was a beautiful little bright-eyed, bushy-tail- 
ed squirrel, that had ventured away from its 
home in the forest, where probably its mother 
lived, to visit the hauts of men, and there, poor 
thing, it hed been chased by the boys, and, (I 
am sorry to be compelled to write it, but the 
truth must be told,) it had been stoned, until it 
lay panting, and I feared, nearly dead. I talk- 
ed to the boys, and they did look a little asham- 
ed, I assure you. One of them particularly, he 
that had begged not to have it hart, said, * I 
did not throw stones at it, ma’am, I would’nt do 
that, and the other boys did’nt mean to kill it.” 
After a while, by offering some money to the 
boy who claimed the prize, it became mine, 
and I assure you I was very happy to posses it. 
I took it home in my handkerchief, its little 

heart beating so much from fright, that | feared 
it would die ere I could reach my destination. 
But I was delighted to find that after putting it 
upon some cotton in an old bird-cage, it pre- 
sently seemed quite at home, and beyran to eat. 

A friend dressed its wounds, and in a few 
weeks it was quite well, and now came the 
struggle between love and duty, for I really 
loved the little thing, for its pretty ways were 
very attractive. Finally duty conquered, and 
one bright morning I took my pet to the woods 
and let him out of his cage. 

I wish you could have seen how happy he 
was to get to his own wild wood home again. 
I knew now that it was right to release him, 
and often when I visited those woods, I imagin- 
ed that he was chirping to me his thanks. It 


‘Dariety. 


A MERMAID. 


The Yarmouth Register says that their relia- 
ble Eastham correspondent states, that a week 
or two ago as Mr. H. S. Dill and Mr. Benjr- 
min Higgins, were going off the flats on the 
flood tide in their large boats to catch blue tjsh, 
when about three-quarters of the way down the 
flats, they discovered a fish of a very singular 
appearance on the bottom, in about five feet of 
water. The fish started when they were about 
fifteen yards from it; when about fifty yards 
from them it protruded its head out of the wa- 
ter—to use the expression of Mr. Higgins, “he 
did not believe anything would look so much 
like a woman.” Jt looked straight at them, and 
had scales on its face like the back of an alliga- 
tor. The features of the face were made for 
beauty ; but the cerebellum was what Fowler 
cails a Judas Jr., firmness terribly developed, 
with the other qualities wanting. If there ever 
was a mermaid, they say they have seen one.— 
It appeared to be about fifteen feet long, of a 
very whitish color, except the tail, which was 
nearly black. When it moved it went face 
downward, but turned over, (the side coming 
out of the water,) when it put its head ow, 
which made it exactly face towards them. It 
put its head out twice, and they had a perfect 
view of it; and noliving person can convince 
them but that they have seen a mermaid. 
a EE 


A RAT STORY. 


Rev. Walter Colton, in his diary of a voyage 
to California in a man-of-war, entitled “ Deck 
and Port,” relates the following capital rat 
story: 

“T have always felt some regard fora rat 
since my cruise in the Constellation. We were 
fitting for sea at Norfolk, and taking in water 
and provisions; a plank was resting on the sill 
of oue of the ports which communicated with 
the wharf. On a bright moonlight evening, we 
discovered two rats on the plank coming into 
the ship. 

The foremost was leading the other bya 
straw, one end of which he held in his mouth. 
We managed to capture thein both, and found 
to our surprise, the one led by the other was 
blind. Hus faithful friend was trying to get 
him on board, where he would have comforta- 
ble quarters during a three year’s cruise. We 
felt no disposition to kill either, and landed 
them on the wharf. How many there are in 
this worldto whom the fidelity of that rat read- 
eth a lesson.” 











ap 


THE PRECIOUS LITTLE PLANT. 


Two maidens, Bridget and Bertha, went to 
the city, and each bore upon her head a heavy 
basket of fruit. Bridget murmured and sighed 
constantly ; but Bertha only leughed and sport- 
ed. 
Bridget said, ‘ How canst thou laugh so ?-— 
Thy basket is as heavy as mine, and thou art 
no stronger than I.’ 

Bertha replied, ‘I have placed a certain little 
plant on my burden so [ can scarcely feel it. 
Why don’t you do so too ?” 

* Ay.’ cried Bridget, ‘ that must be a precious 
little plant. I wou!d gladly lighten my burden 
with it. Tell me at once what is its name ?” 

Bertha answered, ‘ The precious little plant 
which makes all burdens lighter is called—pn- 
tience. For 
“ When thy burden’s very weighty, 
Patience ‘neath it makes it easy.”’ 


——_———_—_ 


WOULD NOT GO TO A THEATRE. 

‘Georgie, Georgie,’ shouted a bright-eyed 
lad some thirteen years old, ‘ are you going to- 
night ?” 

‘Going where, Fred ?’ asked his companion. 

‘Why, don’t you know? down to the theatre, 
to be sure. Come, come, there will be great 
doings, brother Willie says. The hall is crowd- 


ing splendidly, and you must go. 
home and ask if you can’t go with me.’ 
There stood 











was certainly him or some of his brothers or 


sisters. Esteuue. 





ed with people, lots of hacks are round the 
doors, bringing more visitors, the music is play- 
Come, run 


red, with cheeks like roses, 
eyes flashing, and his voice trembling with ex- 
citement. What cared he for the cold, let the 
silvery moon shine on; let the stars whisper in 


their quiet beduty of a better home, whose joys 
are more Jasting than those of earth. e is 
full of wild thoughts of the gay ones in that 
crowded building. ‘Come, Georgie, if you'll 
go, [’ll wait for you, he cried. ‘There isa 
brother of the great actor coming on the stage 
to-night, and there will be grand times.’ 

But his companion still stood unmoved by 
this wonderful intelligence. He was not much 
larger than his friend, but to me his cool ‘ don’t- 
intend-to-go’ appearance made him far the 
manlier of the two.—[S, S. Adv. 

—_———— 


WIFE-SELLING IN ENGLAND. 


This practic is still persisted in, in England. 
Tn one of our religious English papers we find 
the following case recorded without the least 
expression of disapprobation, as if it were an 
ordinary circumstance, and in accordance with 
the views and tastes of the community. At 
Plymouth a sailor who had found his wife un- 


the pig market, the woman being exhibited for 

sale, with the accustomed hempen appendage 

to her neck ; ultimately a transfer was effected 

at the sum of one shilling, an artisan in the 

dockyard, it is said, being the purchaser. 
_——— 


THE BOY WHO STUFFED COTTON IN HIS 
EARS 


Little Johnny B——, the son of a missionary, 
lives in the State of Connecticut. He is only 
four years old. He is a thoughtful child, how- 
ever, and luves to be much alone. 

A short time since, after rambling along the 
banks of a beautiful brooklet which runs near 
his home, he returned to the house. The lady 
under whose gharge he is placed, noticed thut 
his ears were stuffed with cotton! Calling him 
to her side, she said, Johnny, why are your 
ears filled with cotton ?” 

The child turned his clear, calm eyes upon 
her face, and with great simplicity replied, ‘I 
did it, ma’am, because I did not want to hear 
any bad words!’ 

‘Why, Johnny,’ the lady retorted, ‘ you have 
not hears any one here speak bad words, have 
you? 

* No, ma’am,’ said the honest-hearted boy; 
* but I did not know but I might!’ 

Now, children, some of you may be inclined 
to laugh at Johony’s simplicity. But I do not 
think he ought to be laughed at. You ought 
rather to admire the spirit which led him to 
stop his ears. He feared sin so much, that he 
was not willing even to hear others commit it. 
If that dear child, as he grows up, continues to 
watch as carefully against the temptations to 
sin, which will by-and-by surround him, he 
will be worthy of the honor which God has al- 
ready placed upon him, of having a missionary 
for his father. He will keep himself pure. He 
will be, like Danie! of old, ‘ greatly beloved’ by 
his heavenly Father. 

—~<— 


CLIPPINGS. 


‘So here I am, between two tailors,’ said a 
beau at a public table, where a couple of young 
tailors were seated, who had just begun busi- 
ness for themselves. ‘True,’ was the reply, 
‘ we are new beginners, and can only afford to 
keep one goose between us.’ 

A new way to get teeth inserted, is to go 
and steal fruit where there isa large dog in the 
enclosure. 

Honeymoon bliss sometimes turns out to be 
mere moonshine. 


Girls are like peaches—the nearer they are 
ripe the more they blush. 


The man who is without an idea, generally 
has the greatest idea of himself. 

Receive your thoughts as guests, and treat 
your desires like children. 

Prosperity is a blessing to the good, but a 
curse to the evil. 

Better to be upright with poverty, than wick- 
ed with plenty. 

If you love your son, give him plenty of cor- 
rection ; if you hate him, cram him with dainties. 

A word once spoken, a coach with four 
horses cannot overtake it and bring it back. 

God hears the heart without the words; but 
he never hears the words without the heart. 

Nothing should be reckoned bad, or called 
au evil, if God sent it; whatever he sends is 
good. 





P oetrp. 


“WHEN I WAS A BOY” 

At the opening of a Ward School in New 
York city, Oct. 16th, after addresses by several 
gentlemen, Wm. O. Bovane, Esq., closed by 
reading the following verses, which we copy 
from the VV. Y. Musical World : 


A little boy sat on a rounded stone 
On the eve of an April day, 
And his hat by his side he had careless thrown 
While he wiped thesweat away ; 
His soft hair floated in glossy curls 
And his eye was an eye of blue, 
And his voice was that of a merry girl’s 
As he spoke of the days in view. 








faithtul, put her up to auction the other day at [ 


——— 
——e 


He looked at the sky, and he fondly tho 
That life was as pure and bright! hehe 

And the golden flash that his vision caught 
Filled his mind with a child’s delight ; 

The rich array of the countless flowers ° 

He saw with a brightening eye, 

And he wondered how soon fis boyhood’s hours 
Would be over, and manhood nigh. 


He saw a fine house with its spreading lawn, 
And the coach as it rolled to the gate, 

In which the old ‘squire on his visits was drawn, 
With the footman to listen and wait; 

And he saw a gay throng as it passed alon 

And he thought of some boyish plan, 

And he cried in a voice that was ringing ang 

strong, 
“] will Lave one too, when I’m a man!” 


“T’ll have a fine house, 

And [’l! have a fine coach, 

And I'll have the fine things, when I’m a map! 

I'll ride all the day, , 
And have money to pay, 

And I'l do what I like, when I’m a man! 


“Pll go round the world, 

And I’}] see all the things 

To be seen in the world, when I’m a man! 
Oh! I wish time would go, 

For to me it’s so slow— 

For I want to know when I’m a man!” 


The blue-eyed boy wished as he caught up his 


hoop, 
Which had fallen right down by his side, 
And he burried to look at a marching troop 
That trod with a martial pride ; 

And he went to his home, a cottage near by, 
Where his mother was watching the door, 
And she looked with delight at his beaming eye, 

As he told her his plans o’er and o’er. 


But she told him of things that were better far 
Than the world and its seeming joy, 

And pointing his eye to the Evening Star, 
Spoke sweatly of Heaven to her boy ; 

And when he lay down in the arms of sleep, 
She knelt by his side in prayer, 

And she thought the angels came down to keep 
fler boy as he slumbered there. 


An old man sat in the cooling shade 
Of a grand old tree by the village green, 
While a score of children around hii played 
Where many a score in their time had been; 
And the old man looked, and his eye grew 
bright, (face, 
And he smiled as they peeped in his wrinkled 
For they loved in the sunset’s mellow light, 
To see the old man in his resting place. 


His locks were a-silvered with the flight of years 
And he walked with the help of a queer old 

He had travelled long in the vale of tears, (staff, 
Yet could join in the children’s merry laugh; 

And he sometimes called them to his side, 
When they stopped for a while from their 

sport to rest, 

And they heard him tell of his wanderings wide 

In a stranger land, or on Ocean’s breast. 


*T was an eve in June, as they played near by, 
While the old man sat in the cooling shade; 
Then they saw a tear in his dimming eye, 
And they wondered much as they laughed 
and played ; 
And they stopped and came in a group around, 
And a fair child climbed on his buckled knee; 
When she asked why the tear in his eye was 
found, 
This was his answer, as ’twas told to me: 


’Tis a long, long tine since I went to play, 
With a score like you, who have passed away, 
And we ran and laughed in our childish joy— 
Tis a long, long time when I was a boy! 


And I often thought, as you do, I know, 
That the wings of Time were so very slow; 
And [ often dreamed, as the moments ran, 
Of my happy life if I were a man! 


And my days went swift, and my years flew by, 
As they hrought me on to my manhood nigh; 
And [ thought of life with a golden plan, 
How to spend my days if I were a man. 


But my days are past, and this life’s a dream, 
And we float along on a rapid stream ; 

And I often think, as ] watch your joy, 

Of my happy time when I was a boy! 


I have seen the world, and the pride of earth, 
And I long since learned they’re of little worth, 
For they change and pass like a cloud away— 
Like the golden beams at the close of day. 


And I sometimes sigh as I sit me here, 

For [ can’t keep back from my eye the tear; 
For you make me think, in your bliss and joy, 
Of the golden time when I was a boy! 


And when I am gone you will sport and play, 

As you all do now, at the close of day; 

But there’s a bright world, of which we are told, 

Where age becomes young, and youth nee 
grows old! 

To that better world a voice sweet and low 

Invites me away—I am waiting to go! _ 

Where Jesus shall give far, far brighter Joy, 

Than ever I dreamed when I was a boy. 


The eld man ceased as he wiped a tear 
From the furrows that lined his dear old face 
Then he blessed them all as he called them nea? 
He never sat more in his resting place! _ 
For the voice that he heard was an angel’s vor 
Asit called him away from the scenes of tim® 
To bid him in endless youth rejoice 
In a brighter land—in a bliss sublime. 
























